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PALESTINE MISSION. 


Extracts from Mr. Fisk’s communications. 


NOTICES OF MALTA. 


(Of the history of Malta, it is not 
necessary to say more in this place, 
than that it was given to the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, by the Em- 
peror Charles V, in 1530, and that 
the Order held possession of it till 
1798, when it was forcibly taken 
from them by Bonaparte. The 
British soon -after blockaded the 


island and besieged the strong places | 


which surrendered in 1800. Malta 
has ever since remained in possession 
of the British, to whom it was con- 
firmed by the treaty of 1814. It is 
of vast consequence to the cause of 
truth, that presses are now establish- 
ed here, and schools commenced. A 
new era has arrived.—This central 
situation, so near Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, and holding so near a commnu- 
nication with three quarters of the 
world, is now likely to be the focus 
of religious intelligence, and the point 
whence evengelical laborers shall 
proceed into all the surrounding re- 
gions.——Mis. Herald. 


DESCRIPTION OF VALESTA. 

At present, the principal éity on 
the island is Valetta. It is built en- 
tirely of stone, and is consequently 
exempt from one of the greatest evils 
to be feared in the cities of the Le- 
vant;—viz. ire. It would be almost 
impossible to burn a house here, if a 
person should undertake it; and it 
would be quite impossible that a fire 
should spread in any part of the town. 
The streets are in general well paved: 
and are kept tolerably clean by the 
labors of convicts, who clear and 
sweep them regularly, under the di- 





purgatory. Another says, it meag 
release from forty days penano@ af 








‘towns Sanelea and 
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rection of soldiers. The houses are> 
almost without exception, well built 
and excellent. The churches are 
numerous; and the larger ones par- 
ticularly, are furnished with two or 
three bells each, and some of them 
still move. ‘These are rung almost 
perpetually. The streets cross re- 
gularly at right angles; and at the 
respective corners are images of the 
different saints; as St. Agustine, St. 
Francisco, St. George, the Virgin 
Mary, &c. &c. Under many of these 
images there is an inscription, in the 
name of the bishop of the island, 
promising forty days indulgence to 
every one, who shall repeat before the 
image, a Pater Noster, an ve, Maria, 
§c. Ihave enquired of two priests, 
and several others, about the import 
of this promise; but I can get no 
satisfactory answer. ’ 
means forty days earlier release fro 
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posed by one’s confessor. 
days, but a much less period, thea ; 
ration of which ts not precisely 
known; for instance, if a confessor 
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says, it does not mean precisely orty. 


orders forty days fasting as a penance ™ 


for some sin, this indulgence may 
perhaps release from one day of it.— 
Thus we see in passing through ‘the 
streets, that the city is given to idola- 
try. ‘The population of Valetta is 
about 20 or 25,000. West of the 
town is a small bay, which forms the 
harbor called Murse Afisciet, in which 
vessels perform their quarantine. In 
the middle of it is a sinall island, on 
which stands the Zazaretto. In the 
time of the knights, this was a prison 
for slaves. East of the town is the 
great harbor; and beyond it, forts 
Ricaséli and St. ngelo, and the 
Vittoriosa. At 


One says it 
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the north end of the town between the 
two harbors, is fort Sf. Fimo. The 
south end connects with the country. 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE PEOPLE. 


In regard to religion, I apprehend 
the Maltese must be considered a- 
mong the most dutiful and devoted 
sons of the church of Rome. In the 
bishop’s catechism, in reply to the 
question.—* What do you believe?” 
the child answers, ‘‘! believe all that 
which our Holy Mother Catholic Ro- 
man Church believes and teaches.”’ 
Probably few of the Maltese could 
express their creed more correctly, or 
assign any better reason for it. My 


Arabic master who isa priest has told! 


me, “We might believe blindly, 
whatever the church says.”” The pope 
sometime since sent permission to re- 
linquish a ieatdorable number of the 
festivals so far as to labor during the 
day, after attending mass in the 
morning. But the Maltese (whether 
excited to it by their priests or not, I 
cannot say) refused to comply with 
the new plan, and strictly observe all 
their festivals as before. The eccle- 
siastics. are very numerous. ‘The 
streets seem always full of them. 
The whole number in Malta, I have 
not been able to ascertain. Some say 
500; others 1,000; and others say not 
less than 3,000. Only a small num- 
ber of these are preachers—The 
others find employment in saying 
mass, hearing the confessions of the 
people, visiting the houses of the peo- 
ple at certain seasons to bless them, 
administering the sacraments, &c. 


A JEWes 


I have become particularly ac- 
quainted with only one Jez in Malta. 
His name is Abraham Cohen. He is 
« native of Leghorn; and, while in 
that city, his attention was seriously 
excited to christianity many years ago 
by intercourse with Catholics. To 
yrevent his being baptized, his father 


there several years, he came to Malta; 
Here he met with Mr. Wolff, who 
spent much time in giving him in- 
struction. He speaks of Mr. Wolff, 
as the means of opening his eyes to 
see the truth. He has since received 
instruction from Mr. Wilson. I had 
several interviews with him. We 
read the Scriptures in Hebrew and 
Italian, and conversed at some length 
about the Christian religion. He 
seemed fully convinced of its truth 
and desired very earnestly to be bap- 
tized; but he knew so little about 
real Christianity, and the evidence of 
his real conversion to God was so un- 
certain, that we felt it a duty to defer 
| his baptism for a time at least. On his 
leaving Malta for Corfu, I gave him 
a Hebrew Bible for his own use, and 
100 tracts to distribute. God grant 
that we may soon see many JeWs in 
the same or a sti]! more favorable state 
of mind. 
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—— 
THE MYSTERIES OF GOD. 
From Dr. Moore’s Sermon, preached at an 
ordination in Blandford, Feb. 5, 1825. 


After an examination of the manner in 
which the term mystery is used in the serip- 
tures, and the connexions in which it is intro- 
duced, the Doctor observes, that there are 
two reasons why certain truths of revelation 
are called mysteries. 

“One is, they could be known only 
by a revelation from God. ‘The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which has re- 
spect to the manner of tl Divine ex- 
istence, and which holds a pre-emi- 
nent place in the scheme of revealed 
religion; the incarnation of Him, who 





is an effulgence of the Father’s glory, 
and an exact image of his substance; 
‘atonement by His sufferings; the reno- 
ivating influences of the Holy Spirit; 
| the restoration to holiness and hap- 
|piness of all who believe in the name 
lof Jesus; and the whole scheme of 
redemption and salvation by a Media- 
tor, and its future and endless in- 
fluence in augmenting the happiness 








of the intelligent universe, were se- 





sent him to Tums. After remaining | 
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crets in the Divine mind, and wholly 
inscrutable by any creature, till re- 
vealed by the Spirit of God. It is 
hence easy to see the propriety ac- 
cording to the primitive meaning of 
the word mystery, of calling the truths 
of revelation mysteries, and the mys- 
teries of God. 


«Another reason, why they are 
called mysteries, is, that they are 
known, many of them at least, only 
as facts, and relate to things the na- 
ture of which is incomprehensible by 
the human mind. 
revealed religion are known and in- 
telligible as facts; but many of them 
relate to things to which the term 
mystery, as denoting what is incom- 
prehensible by the human mind, may 
be applied. ‘Weare to make a dis- 
tinction between what is revealed and 
what is not revealed in the doctrines 
of the sacred Scriptures. What is 
revealed is no longer a secret, but is 
manifest and known. The fact or 
truth that is revealed, we have no 
difficulty in understanding as a fact 
or truth, because there is decisive 
evidence of it. ‘The, only way in 
which we know any fact or truth, is 
on the ground of proper evideuce. 
We ry Sea no higher evidence, than 
the testimony of God. But the nature 
of the thing to which that. testimony 
relates, the nature of the thing de- 
clared, or of which the fact is predi- 
cated, and the manner of the fact, 
may be wholly incomprehensible. 
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base. 
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vealed as what God by his power will 


effect. But how he will do this is not 
revealed. As a fact the future re- 
surrection of the body is perfectly in- 
telligible; the manner in which it will 
be raised, is not revealed; it is a se- 
cret and wholly incomprehensible. 
The mode of divine existence is such 
as to lay a foundation for a distinction 
into three. That the Father is God; 
that the Son is God; and that the 
Holy Ghost is God; and that these 
are one God, is a revealed fact. The 
act we understand. But the nature 
of wncaused existence, the nature of 
the Infinite Mind, we do not under- 
stand. The incomprehensibleness of 
the doctrine of the Trinity lies in the 
nature of the thing declared, for it 
relates to the manner of the divine 
existence, and not in the facet declared. 
The fact is intelligible on the same 
ground, that the eternity, self-exist- 
ence, omniscience, and omnipresence 
of God are intelligible, that is, on the 
ground of clear and decisive evidence. 
God knows the manner of his own 
existence, and what he has revealed 
with respect to it we know as a facet, 
and no further. Christ is God and 
became incarnate. ‘This, as a matter 
of fact, is perfectly intelligible. But 
how the human nature and the divine 
nature were united in the person of 
Christ, we do not know. ‘This is not 
revealed. Ve shall exist in a social 
stute immediately after death. There 
is no difliculty in understanding this 
asa matter of fact. But how minds 





This distinction I will illustrate by 
a few instances. God created the visi- 
bleuniverse. 
of which there is the fullest evidence 
and as a fact it is perfectly intelligible, || 
and easy to be understood. But the}! 
manner in which God so operated as 
to cause the visible universe to exist, 
where nothing before existed, is not}! 
revealed; it 1s tous a secret. God 


will raise the dead, and these corrupti-|| 
ble bodies will be so changed as to be 





no more subject to decay. 'This is re- 






‘can hold intercourse with each other 
‘without material organs, we know not. 
rut * ° . 

Phis is a truth or fact, |) 


This is not revealed. ‘Thus as re- 


ispects the nafure of the things to 


which they relate, the doctrines of 
revelation may be called mysteries, 


according to the common acceptation 
‘of the term, as denoting that which is 


difficult to be conceived, or which is 


wholly incomprehensible. 


I would here remark, that there is 


a very striking analogy between the 
itruth of revelation and the truths 
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which relate to the visible universe. 
All the sciences, which relate to mat- 
ter, rest on facts, of which we can 
give no explanation, and of which we 
can give no account, but that such is 
the will of the Creator;—facts, of 
which we have the fullest evidence, 
and to deny which, would indicate in- 
sanity; but of which we can give no 
explanation, and can only refer them 
to the mysterious and incomprehensi- 
ble agency of Him, who worketh all. 
things according to the counsel of his 
own will. Of this no one will for a 
moment doubt, who will attempt an 
explanation of the tamiliar and univer- 
sal fact denoted by the term gravita- 
lion. ‘This term, when used to denote 
a fact, or the tendency of one body 
towards another, we perfectly under- 
stand; but when used to denote the 
cause of that tendency, who can ex- 
plain its meaning, or give any ac- 
count of the thing which it denotes, 
otherwise than by resolving it into the 
invisible and incomprehensible agen- 
cy of God. So the term magnetism, 
when used to denote a fact we under- 


stand, but when used to denote the | 


cause of that fact, we can only say, 
that it denotes an invisible agency, 
which we do not comprehend. So all 
the terms used to denote the changes, 
which take place in the material world 
are intelligible as denoting matters of 
fact, because of these facts we have 
the most satisfactory evidence. But, 
when they are used to denote the 
cause of these changes, we do not 
comprehend the thing denoted. Itis 
the invisible and mysterious agency 


of God. 


‘*There is not an object in existence 
which does not present mysteries, 
that mock all our efforts at explana- 
tion.” In pursuing any subject that 
comes within the sphere of our knowl- 
edge, beyond certain limits, we find 
ourselves involved in mystery, and 
that we have arrived at the ‘utmost 
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Even mathematical science, which is 
justly deemed an impregnable fortress 
of human reason, has its mysteries. 
The demonstrations of the infinite 
divisibility of quantity, the doctrines 
of endless approximations, and of in- 
finitessimals, involve us in mysteries, 
as far above the comprehension of the 
human mind, as the illimitable nature 
of space.” 
———= +o 
From the (New Haven) Guardian. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A TEACHER AND 

| HIS PUPIL. 

(Mr. I. Teacher—S. Pupil.) 


Mr. T. Well Samuel, what success 
have you met with in your studies to- 
day? 

S. I finished my lesson, Sir, long 
ago, and I have since been reading 
the Vicar of Wakefield; a nove 
which you recommended very highly 
a few days since. 

Mr. I. U have no objection to your 
spending a few leisure hours in read- 
ing novels so useful and amusing as 
the Vicar of Wakefield: but by far 
the greater part of novels, which are 
read at the present day, are calculat- 
ed to produce the most ruinous ef- 
fects. By feasting the mind with 
visions of bliss that can never be 
realized, they tend to create a dis- 
taste for the sober realities of life; 
and by transporting the reader into 
some imaginary world, they make 
him forget that he is journeying 
through a “vale of tears.” Now the 
sifm has set, and the violent heat of 
the day is succeeded by an agreeable 
coolness, how should you like, Samuel, 
to take a walk into some of the neigh- 
boring fields? 

S. I should be delighted to go, Sir. 

Mr. I. If you please, we will sit 
down in some convenient place, and 
for a few moments, expatiate on the 
wonders of creation. 

S. Now we are so finely seated on 
this prominent rock, [ should be 


verge of our intellectual powers. !\pleased to hear some of your remarks 











on the moon and stars which shine so 
bright this evening. 

ry. I. There is much in the scen- 
ery of an evening sky, that is calcu- 
lated to raise the soul to pious con- 
templation. Though the earth wi 
sents us with countless wonders, 
which cannot fail to excite the admi- 
ration of every beholder, yet the heav- 
ens, ina more eminent degree, de- 
clare the glory of their Creator, and 
in a more striking, though no. less 
convincing manner, show forth his 
handy work. 

S. I have ever had a great curiosi- 
ty to know what is the nature, and 
the use of this great multitude of 
lights, which thus adorn the firma- 
ment. 

Mr. I. 1 should have been surpris- 
ed to find that your curiosity had not 
been excited, on a subject at once so 
grand and glorious. ‘Ihe curious eye 
of man has long gazed on those lights 
in the heavens, and with the utmost 
perseverance and care, observed their 
revolutions; but without arriving at 
any adequate conceptions of their 
magnificence and glory. Modern as- 
tronomers have been able, however, 
to penetrate far into this once unex- 

lored field of speculation. ‘The re- 
sult of their investigations is, that all 
those lights which you now see, thus 
scattered over the canopy of heaven, 
are worlds. 

S. Worlds? you astonish me! 

Mr. I. Yes, though most of them 
appear no larger than the blaze of a 
candle, yet they are all ascertained 
to be worlds, and many of them-vast- 
ly greater than the one which we in- 
haiit. 

S. But how were they measured? 

Mr. I. Perhaps it would be impos- 
sible for me to explain to you in the 
present state of your knowledge, in 
what manner their dimensions and 
distance from us were ascertained. 
Those great men, Newton and Her- 
schel, whose names you have often 
heard mentioned, by the help of glass- 
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es and other instruments which their 
ingenuity invented, have been able 
to measure many of those distant 
worlds with astonishing accuracy. 

S. But I cannot bring myself to 
imagine that those stars, apparently 
so small, are really so large as you 
represent them to be. 

Mr. I. Their apparent smallness is 
owing to their almost inconceivable 
distance; you know, Samuel, that bo- 
dies appear much smaller at a dis- 
tance than they do when near. 
When you raised your kite the other 
day, did you not perceive how much 
smaller it appeared in the air, than it 
did on the ground? : 

SY. It is true I did. 

Mr. I. Well, in calculating the 
size of those heavenly bodies, you 
must make allowance for the immense 
distance that lies between them and 
us. If you could be placed on one of 
those distant stars, this earth, great 
as it gto to you now, would then 
dwindle away to a mere lucid point, 
or it might not be visible at all. 

. But how is it known that these 
things are so. 

Mr. I. That these notions are cor- 
rect, is confirmed by the fact, that 
they all exactly correspond to actual 
observation. 

S. Ido not perfectly understand 
your answer. 

Mr. I. Why, I mean that all our 
conclusions respecting those celestial 














bodies are verified by the appearances 
‘which these bodies actually exhibit. 
You know that we can calculate when 
the sun or moon will be eclipsed long 
before the eclipse happens. 

S. That is true. 

Mr, I. We could not thus predict 
ithe precise time when the sun or moon 
will be eclipsed, unless our present 
notions respecting their dimensions 
and their distance from us were cor- 
rect. 

S. It has always been a matter of 
astonishment with me, how any person 
could predict the time of an eclipse. 
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Mr. I. The thing, though it may 
seem next to impossible to you, Is 
however easy, and depends upon a 
few simple principles. But let us 
leave this topic, for one which I think 
must be far more interesting. 

S. What is that, Sir? 

Mr. I. It is this; that all those 
worlds which you now behold, are 
covered with inhabitants. 

S. I do not see how you can make 
that appear. 

Mr, I, Well Samuel, I willask you, 
for what purpose do you suppose all 
those “stately mansions were called 
into existence?” 

S. I suppose they were made to 
give light to the earth. 

Mr. I. But one, or at most two, 
would have been, and we actually 
find are, suflicient to answer every 

urpose of enlightening the earth. 

‘hy then this mighty parade, this 
“amazing pomp of worlds unnumber- 
ed!*’ "They are all worlds in size, and 
why not worlds in dignity and use. 
Suppose a man to be born in the great 
city of London—to be educated en- 
tirely in his father’s family, and to 
come to years of maturity without 
ever seeing any other person.  Sup- 
pose that he should now ascend to 
the top of his father’s house and take 


a survey of that vast city—should | 


cast his eye over the many thousand 
habitations which would then fall 
within the range of his observation— 
should discover that they all resem- 
bled the one in which he had been 
born and educated, in that they all 
had the same shape, the same conven- 
iences for the support ef Kfe, in that 
they all emitted a similar column of 
smoke, &c. would he not conclude 
that they all, like his own, were the 
abodes of life and intelligencer 

S. I think he would. 

Mr. JI. Now observe the argument. 
There are as many points of resem- 
blance between the world we inhabit, 
and the worlds which roll in yonder 
heavens, as there are between the 
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house in which the person above meu- 
tioned is supposed to have resided, 
and the other houses which compose 
the city of London. ‘The sun, moon, 
and stars, are like this earth, found to 
be globular or round. Like this earth, 
they all turn round upon their axis, 
and therefore enjoy a similar succes- 
sion of day and night, and a similar 
vicissitude of seasons. Light there, 
as well as here, succeeds darkness, 
and the dreariness of winter is fol- 
lowed by the gayety of summer. To 
each one of those worlds, the heavens 
appear as glorious as they now do to 
us, and in their firmament our earth 
is seen as a glimmering star. Since 
then, these distant worlds are, to all 
appearance, fit mansions for the resi- 
dence of life and intelligence, and 
since the Being who framed them 
never labors in vain, are we not war- 
ranted in the conclusion that they are 
all covered with inhabitants? 

S. I do not see but that your con- 
clusion is rational. Low wondertul 
the works of God appear! 

Mr. I. Yes; Samuel, the contem- 
ylation of God’s works of creation is 
calculated to inspire us with the most 
sublime views of his goodness, wis- 
dom and power. ‘Thus the enraptur- 
ed Psalmist, lifting his eyes,, as he 
probably did, to the nocturnal sky, 
exclaiuns—The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth forth his handy work.” This 
great God who thus garnished the 
heavens and established the earth, 
now sustains them all in existence. 
He is present in every part of the 
universe, directing all its concerns, 
from the greatest, down to the most 
minute. Should you take the wings 
of the morning, and fly to the utter- 
most star that glitters on the verge of 
creation, you would find God to be 
there. But while his attention is di- 
rected to other worlds, he does not 
neglect ours. His infinite mind is not 
distracted, like ours, by attending to 








a multiplicity of objects at once; but 
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while he is superintending the affairs 
of a world, he does not neglect the 
most insignificant creature on its sur- 
face. “Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his notice, and the 
very hairs of our heads are all num- 
bered.”’ 

S. If all those heavenly bodies are 
inhabited, how extensive are the do- 
minions of God! But do you suppose 
that the inhabitants of other worlds 
resemble those in this? 

Mr. I. I suppose that they resem- 
ble the inhabitants of this world, in 
that they are all possessed of intelli- 
gence, and a capacity for discerning 
and admiring the perfections of God, 
and in that they are all like us des- 
tined to immortality. How far they 
resemble us in their moral character, 
we have not the means of ascertain- 
ing. It may be that no other world 
in the universe but this has rebelled 
against the government of God. The 
Saviour, when on earth, declared that 
he had come to save this world which 
was lost, and represented it as a 
sheep that had gone astray, out of 90 
and 9 that had not wandered from 
his fold. Whether the’ evils of sin 
are confined to this world or not, we 
are unable to say. If they are, then 
all those worlds which surround us, 
are covered with the humble worship- 
pers of the Most High, and his prais- 
es are sung on every star that glitters 
in the firmament. If they are, the 
repentance of any sinner on the earth 
spreads joy and transport through all 
those worlds which are so profusely 
spread around us. 

S. But how can the intelligence 
be communicated to them! 

Mr. I. We can easily gather from 
the Scripture the fact that the re- 
demption of our race is known in 
other parts of the universe. Angels 
are represented as being desirous of 
looking into its wonders, and we have 
reason to suppose that they, passing 
as they constantly are, through the 
dominions of God, would convey to 
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the saints in other worlds these glad 
tidings of great joy. Before our first 
parents transgressed God’s law, it is 
said, that he was accustomed to walk 
with them in the garden, and angels 
held habitual intercourse with them; 
now it is probable that this communi- 
cation is still continued with those 
worlds which have not renounced 
their allegiance to their Maker, 

S. How joyful must be the tidings 
which are carried from this world in 
these days, when so much is doing 
for the salvation of the heathen! 

Mr. I. And how great will be the 


joy which will be excited by the in- 


telligence, that the heathen have left 
the worship of idols for the worship 
of the living God—that this rebellious 
world has again become reconciled 
to its offended Sovereign, and saved 
with an everlasting salvation! 
——- + a — 


THE GRAVE OF A MOTHER. 


‘Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone ap- 
pear, 
And sooth my parted spirit, lingering near; 
Oh! wilt thou come, at evening hour to shed 
The tears of memory o’er my narrow beds 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind; 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmer 
low, 


And think on all my love and all my woe!” 


It wasa pleasant evening in Noy. 
that I entered the grave yard. The 
moon shone in her mid-night meri- 
dian, not a cloud was visible in the 
firmament, save one dark and heavy, 
that hung in the west, and portended 
wind and rain. Musing and wander- 
ing among the graves, I paused over 
that of my mother. No costly mar- 
ble reared its head to tell that the 
slumberer beneath had once been 
great; it was marked by nought but 
the plain, simple stone that stood at 
the head; al the willow that had 
been planted by the hand of love and 
friesiielti hung silently over it. Not 
a leaf stirred save some that were 
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nipped by the pinching frosts of au- 
tumn, from the tree, and as they 
slowly descended to the earth, were 
silent monitors of the approach of 
winter, and decay of man. 

There is something solemn and se- 
rious in the stillness of the grave 
yard, when the mind is made to feel 
its weakness, and to turn with rever- 
ence and admiration to that Being 
who governs the destinies of all, who 
speaks in the thunder’s voice and of- 
ten says to man in vivid lightning, 
‘Thou shalt die.” He who will go 
to the grave ofa relative when the 
moon is shining tranquilly upon it, 
when all around is calm and still, 
when he can dwell with pleasure up- 
on the virtues of him who is gone, and 
prepare to meet with calm resigna- 
tion, the voice of the Archangel, and 
the trump of God,—can alone describe 
my feelings when standing by the 
grave of my mother. She, who had 
been to me an affectionate parent, was 
now cold and still as the clods that 
covered her! She had exchanged the 
toils and troubles of this vain world 
for the society of angels and the just 
made perfect. : 

I was awakened from my reverie 
by the rain which had began to fall 
around; the cloud that hung in the 
west, had overspread the horizon, and 
the wind as it whispered by, almost 
appeared to pronounce, My son, pre- 
pare to follow!— Dutchess Ob. 

——a 
Copy of a letter from Elias Boudinott a Che- 

rokee, dated, Huntsville, Alabama, April 9, 

1825. 

Dear Sir—The cause of humanity 
is gaining ground in every direction: 
to give an instance of this, in this 
town there formerly existed the great- 
est aversion toward the Indians, 
(which too much, has been the case 
with most of the frontier settlements.) 
Now it is quite different. From what 
they have seen in the missionary la- 
bors, the people of this neighborhood 





Letter of £. Boudinott the Cherokee. 


in the cause of missions, and are wil- 

ling to give something for its. support 

and advancement. We see, then sir, 
while the heathen are receiving the 
benefits of Christian missions, the 

same benefits redound to those called 
enlightened. The greatest objects in 
view, and which form the turning 
point of all true and sincere rission- 
aries, are the glory of God and the 
heathen world. The case of the 
Gentiles claims our commiseration ; 
and it is a very comforting idea, that 
many, in view of their high privileges; 
the wretched condition of their breth- 
iren, according to the flesh—are fly- 
ing to the remotest parts of the earth; 
‘not to advance their own worldly 
concerns, but solely ‘‘to carry relief 
to the dying’’—“‘bread to the hun- 





igry.’’—And why not they, when the 


‘command of the Saviour is so expli- 
cit, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
The effects of missionary labors a- 
mong the heathen, will have a ten- 
dency to remove prejudices and ob- 
jections, naturally existing in the 
minds of unbelievers of Christian 
countries, and sometimes among pro- 
fessors of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Let Christians view from their ele- 
vated state the situation of the heath- 
en world. What an appalling scene 
presents itself! Superstition and mis- 
ery seem to be the natural concomit- 
ants of human existence. Destruc- 
tion broods over this fair creation, and 
Satan holds his undisputed sway a- 
mong thessons of men. Such a sight 
is suilicient to extort, from every per- 
son, the pathetic language of the 
Prophet—*O that my head were wa- 
ters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears; that 1 may weep day and 
nivht.2? Many are weeping day and 
night—yea, methinks, I can read be- 
nevolence in every Christian counte- 
nance—every heart throbs with com- 
miseration. Religion will have its 
opposers, as well as its advocates— 





are inclined to think there is a reality } 








it has always been the case, and will 








robably be the case for some time to 
come. But this ought not to discour- 

ee its admirers. —“If they have per- 
secuted me, (says the Redeemer) they 
will also persecute you.” “If they 
have kept ny word, they will keep 
yours also.” ‘Brethren, comfort 

ourselves with these words.” 

My affectionate regards to our 
Charleston friends. Yours in bonds 
of peace and love. 

E. Bovuprnorr. 


ib + aa 


ANECDOTES. 


The Hon. E. Boudinot relates that 
he was at the seat of government, 
where Indians of seven different tribes 
were present. On the Sabbath he 
was much pleased to see their order- 
ly conduct, because it was the sab- 
bath of the white people—An old 
Sachem addressed bis red brethren 
very devoutly. Mr. B. asked an in- 
terpreter what he said. The sub- 
stance was, the love which the Great 


Interesting Anecdotes. 
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they have lost their fathers, and their 
mothers; and have no one to take 
care of them!” Alas: how many such 
orphan children are to be found in 
christian lands! If their parents are 
not dead in the sense meant by this 
Indian; they probably are in a worse 
sense dead;—‘‘dead in trespasses and 
sins.”— Mis. Reg. 
po eae 

As I was passing a little brook, in 
the country, (says a gentleman in 
Rhode-Island) a good looking farmer 
was there, whipping his oxen, and 
swearing at them. I gave him the 
‘Swearer’s Prayer,’ and passed on my 
journey. ‘Two years afterwards, a 
stranger entered my store, and said 
to me, with joy in his countenance, 
‘How do you do?’ I answered, ‘You 
are mistaken in the person.’ ‘Did 
you never give the Swearer’s Prayer 
toa farmer, who was whipping his 
oxen and swearing at themr’ ‘I re- 
collect it.2 He took my hand, and 





Spirit always had manifested towards 
the Indians: that they were under his| 
immediate direction; and hence they’ 
ought gratefully to acknowledge him, | 
obey his laws, do his will, and avoid | 
every thing displeasing to him. 

Just before public service, Mr. B.) 
observed an Indian standing at a win-| 
dow, looking into a field where some | 
children were at play: The Indian) 
spoke with earnestness, and seeined | 
displeased.—Mr. B. asked the inter- 

reter, what was the conversation? 
He replied, the Indians was lament- 
ing the sad estate of these orphan 
children. ‘The interpreter asked him, 
why he thought them orphans?—he 
believed they were not thus.—The In- 
dian with great earnestness replied: 
‘Is not this the day on which you told 
me the white people worship the 
Great Spirit? If so, surely these chil- 
drea, if they had parents, or any per- 
sous to take care of thei, would not 
be suffered to be out there, playing | 








said, ‘I am grateful that I have found 
my deliverer. I can never pay you, 
take all the property, and every thing 
I have, and it shall go before I part 
with the Swearer’s Prayer. It was 
my salvation; it was my all; and you 
have not only sent salvation to my 
soul, but my wife, alarmed at my dis- 
tress, was soon awakened to a sense 
of her duty; and my second son, and 
eldest daughter, are now companions 
with us, in consequence of your giv- 
ing me that little tract.? It is wor- 
thy of remark, that a female, who 
works for one dollar per week, sub- 
scribed twenty dollars to print this 


i tract. 


a 


A child, about eight years old, once 
asked his father why he did not pray 
for him, as some good parents whom 
he had read of, used to pray for their 
children? ‘The father looking stead- 
fastly at his dear boy, sighed and 
wept, and, pressing the child to his 





and making such a noise! No, no:! 


bosom, said, ““No wonder I have not 
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prayed for you, my dear: I have nev- 
er prayed for myself.” ‘Then I will 
pray for you, pappa,” said the child. 
This circumstance was the means of 
the conversion both of the father and 
mother. 








CARLISLE, MAY 30. 





Rev. Mr. Frey, agent of the Socie- 
ty for Meliorating the condition of 
the Jews, will preach in the Presby- 
terian Church in this borough, on the 
10th of June, whena collection will 
be taken up to aid the Society. He 
will preach in Gettysburg on the day 
previous. 


Mr, John Holmes Agnew, son of Dr. Ag- 
new, Of Harrisburg, has been appointed 
Teacher of the Grammar school, connected 
with Dickinson College, in the room of Mr. 
Scudder, deceased. Mr. Agnew is a young 
man of the highest respectability, and well 
qualified to fill the station in which he has 
been placed. 

nition 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


To complete the Sabbath School system, 
there appears to be one thing necessary in 
this place—an extensive Library, suitable for 
The 
numerous Sunday school books now extant; 


the children of the Sabbath schools. 


and the number, which may be anticipated, 
as continually coming from the Press, aflords 
to the friends of Sabbath schools a golden op- 
portunity of supplying a library with books, 
perfectly suited to the capacities of children, 
on terms cheap and accommodating, 

There are five schools in Carlisle, including 
male and female, all of which, could raise a 
considerable fund for this desirable purpose; 
and, if these means wouid appear to be inad- 
equate to the undertaking, the deficiency 
could be supplied by the contributions of our 
ltberal citizens. 

In such an understaking it would appear 
quite necessary that union should be perpetu- 
ated, and righteously observed by the differ- 





Notices. —Sabbath School Library. 





} to create interchange of sentiments, frequent 


communication, and Unanimous resolutions, 
than a co-operation ina design, in which a// 
must be interested more or less. 

Some, however, may “not be sufficiently 
aware of the utility of this measure, to 
make the attempt. It may be, perhaps, they 
cannot see how any beneficial consequen- 
ces could flow from them. For the informa. 
tion of such, we would take the liberty of 
making known our views on the subject. 
In the first place; it would create a curiosity 
in the minds of the scholars to knew what the 
library contained Where there is any plan 
introduced, it creates in the minds, not only 
of youth, but also of every inquiring person 
a solicitude, to know what its intrinsic worth 
may be, and, inquire whether it will fulfil the 
expectations of its founders as respect them- 
selves. Every one wishes to pass his judgment 
on it, and to do this he must be acquainted 
with its good properties as well as its defects, 
When a person passes his sentence on any 
thing without this qualification, he often is 
detected in his ignorance, and censured for it; 
hence the precaution. But it may be admit- 
ted that a curiosity at first will be excited; 
which can only live to it is satisfied. This 
will doubtless be the case; and it is very prob- 
able that this curiosity will not die or be fully 
satisfied till the person has read the contents 
of the library, which is all that is wanted; and 
if the boy soon becomes tired of reading, we 
can Only depreciate his taste for literature. 
By proper attention, a competition ean be 
raised, which will urge the scholars to seek 
information through the library. It is to prop. 
er attention on the part of the teacher to 
which we alluded;—who by frequently calling 
the thoughts of the children to the contents 
of some Sabfiath school book, may induce 
them to seek after such information as_ will 
thereby enable them fully to understand their 
teacher, and also convince themselves on the 
subject. A teacher by thus recommending 
a favorite volume to his scholars, would ere- 
ate such an interest for it, that all would be 
anxious to have a perusal of it; and this would 
raise the desired competition, resulting in a 
copiously clothed mind, to each ‘scholar. It 
must not be expected, that the lazy lounging 
scholar would be benefited by a library. The 





ent schools. What would be better caleulated 








child who is induced to attend school, only 











* 
to avoid the frowns (and perhaps the threa: s 
of his parents, would be bat badly qualified 
of an example, in so imporiant a matter, 
These few particulars are Only calculated 
that the scholars could be induced to 
Wemselves to readings We need not 
-adduse any thing to prove the good conse- 
‘quences of such a result; every person who 
haspational understanding must and de admit, 
_tha course,of reading, such as the one pro 
posed wouldyredound to the Improvement of 
the persons embracing it, which wonld likely 
be very numerous, consilering that their pa- 
rents and other pefsons connected with the 
family, would have an opportunity of reading 
them, both to their spiritual and mental ad- 
vancement in knowledge, and might, under 
the blessing of the Almighty, prove the means 
of their early conversion toa life of Godli- 
ness, 

We have been ied to urge this matter, by 
the suggestions of some of the leading mem- 
bers of one of our schools. We sincerely 
hope, that the teachers will not let a subject 
of so much importance pass, without bestow- 
ing some attention to its merits. Let not one 
leave it for another; but let superintendants, 
and presidents of schools propose the matter, 
and we fear not the result. 

A sufficient fund for this purpose could, no 
doubt, be raised by subscription among the 
members of the different churches, were any 
of the friends of Sabbath schools unwilling to 
appropriate their regular funds, to this pur- 
pose. 


a nee 
UNITED FOREIGN MISSIONARYSOCIETY. 

We promised last week to present 
our readers with a brief account of the 
proceedings which took place at the 
late anniversary meeting of the above 
society. Our means of information 
being more limited than we anticipa- 
ted, we are unable to give as satisfac- 
tory a compendium, as we wished to 
have done. 

Union Mission, among the Osages 
of the Arkansaw, was the first noticed 


U. F. Missionary Society. 
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Jin order. The report empraced the 
history of this mission for fifteen 
months previous to last March. Many 
of the circumstances related in it have 
been published heretofore. We ob- 
serve however, that so auspicious are 
the prospects, as respects the success 
of their agricultural experiments, that 
it is expected the family will be able 
to raise all the articles of husbandry 
necessary for their support. ‘The im- 
portant experiment has been made of 
cultivating an acre of cotton, which 
produced in the field fifty dollars. 
The school in this place promises well; 
a son of the second chief in the nation 
attends it. 

Great Osage Mission, was visited 
during the last summer with sickness, 
but lost none of its members—Mills 
have been erected, fields cleared, and 
cattle raised;—the confidence of the 
Indians have been obtained, and by 
their express requests, the farmers 
connected with the mission, had been 
invited to plough a field for them. 
But unhappily, a revocation by Con- 
gress of the system of Indian a- 
gency, blighted the prospects of the 
school, which was flourishing, and 
changed the whole face of affairs; led 
the Indians to remove sixty miles 
from the station, and exposed them te 
the unrestrained influence of the mer- 
cenary and unprincipled traders, who 
had decoyed them away. A church 
was organized at this station in last 
March, elders ordained and the Lord’s 
Supper administered. Owing to the 
removal of the Indians, those of the 
scholars which still remain under the 
care of the family will improve much 
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faster, not being impeded by the pre- 
sence of their parents. 

Tuscarora Mission.—At this sta- 
tion a church has been established 
consisting of twenty-two members. 

No information was communicated 
relative to the Cataeraugus and Seneca 
missions, except such as our readers 


have already seen. 


The Saciety now recognize 145 
Auxiliary Socicties, and has heard of 
others being formed. The receipts 
during the last year amounted to 
$12,409; and the expenditures ex- 
ceeded $15,372, besides a balance 
due the Treasurer of $2,962; making 
the whole deficiency not less than 
$5,840. 

After reading the report, Mr. Z. 
Lewis, in the name of the chief war- 
rior of the Osage tribe, presented to 
the President of the Society, a /Far 
Club, which the chief had formerly 


Reply to the Goats of Columbia. 





used, accompanied with an inscription 
to this efiect:—*To the Honorable 
Stephen Van Renselaer, the great 
chief of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society; Mad Buffalo, chief of the Os- 
age warriors, sends you this club, and 
tells you that he has been a great and | 
good warrior, but now he loves war | 
no more.” 





A motion for the acceptance of the 
Report was made by J. C. Hornblow- 
er, Esq. and seconded by Rev. Mr. 
Bruen, <A resolution of thanks to 
Auxiliary Societies, was ofiered by 
Rev. Mr. Harris, one of the Society’s 
Missionaries, at the Seneca station— 
and seconded by Rev. R. B. KE. Me- 
Leod. 





A resolution, declaring the 











. 
necessity of vigorous and increased 


exertion was made by Rev. 
Smith of Ballston, and secon 
Rev. Mr. Cox. From the short 
es of the speeches deliver thi 
occasion, they seem to have been‘hight 
ly eloquent and impressive. ~~ 







—— 


A pamphlet has lately heel 
M 


Columbia, South-Carolina by 
Clowney, under the following very singular 
title--—“*A reply to thegGoats of Columbia, in 

the state of South-Carolina.”” This Pamphlet 

has been published in opposition to Dr. Coop- 

er of Columbia College and his friends, who 

have lately bestowed a large share Of contume- 

ly on the clergy of that state. Weshall ex- 

tract a paragraph from a review Of the pub- 

lication, by the editor of the Southern Intele. 
ligencer, explanatory of the origin and signifi- 

cation of the title. 


“About the time that the affairs of 
the South-Carolina College became 
the subject of legislative investigation, 
there appeared in the columns of one 
of the Columbia papers, an article, 
under the title of a Sermon, purport- 
ing to have been copied from some 
Northern newspaper. The text of 
the discourse was Prov. xxvii. 27. 
‘‘And thou shalt have goats’ milk e- 
nough for thy food, for the food of 
thy household, and for the maintain- 
ance for thy maidens.” The ingenui- 
ty of the writer of the sermon was 
displayed in pointing out to his read- 
ers who the goats were, what was 
meant by their milk, who they were 
that milked them, and to whose use 
and benefit the milk was appropriat- 
ed; and the final destiny of the goats. 
The milkers of the goats were relig- 
ious people or sheep; the goats were 
the men of the world; their milk was 
their money; (the dear cash) the milk- 
ing times were those periods in which 
contributions and collections were 
solicited for Bible, Missionary, and 
other religious purposes, of which the 
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Innocence 
. 


Christian world, both in Europe and 
America has heard so much during a 
few years past. And the poor goats, 
who, one would think, had been milk- 
ed by force, instead of voluntarily, 
were for their pains to be finally sent 
to the bottomless pit, by these shee 
to whom they had been so kind, ona 
who, it seems, according to the im- 
plied, if notiexpressed doctrine of the 
sermon, were to have the final dis- 
posal of their fates.” 


eee 


For the Miscellany. 


Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind.”——Romans, xiv. 5. 


There is probably nothing with 
which we are acquainted, better cal- 
culated to evince the limited charac- 
ter of the human mind, more especi- 
ally as regards its perceptive and 
reasoning apipht than the variety of 
opinion which obtains in all matters 
of speculation. Although vastly sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and eapa- 
ble of successfully scrutinizing into 
many natural phenomina, when the 
mind attempts to scan the secrets of 
eternity, to unfold to the comprehen- 
sion of men all the counsels of Deity, 
it must, from a sense of its own com- 
parative nothingness, desist, and be 
lost in admiration of the greatness 
and power of its God. ‘To this im- 
perfection we are to ascribe the dis- 


crepancies of opinion in relition to! 


all subjects which do not admit of 
mathematical demonstration. In mat- 


ters of Faith, for example, how nume-}, 


rous are the opmicns of men? Each 
party vainly imagining their con- 
struction of the word of life to be the 
only legitimate and fair one, looks 
with contempt and enmity upon those 
who are the advocates and promulga- 
tors of opposite opmions. Now we 
conceive it to be a spirit of this kind 
against which the Apostle remon- 
strates in his epistle to the Romans, 
chap. xiv, and that it is implied in 





of Errors. $01 
“Let every man be fully persuaded 
‘in his own mind,” that no criminality 
can be attached to errors in opinion, 
provided, they do not emanate from 
an evil disposition. , 

From numerous texts of scripture 
similar to the one prefixed to this pa- 
per, might be shown the imnocence of 
errors in opinions. But it may also 
be shown from the circumstance of 
their arising in the mind independent 
of the concurrence of the Will. 


If it be conceded that involuntary 
errors are not criminal; then it only 
remains to show that errors in opin- 
ion are independent of the Will, in 
order to prove the innocence of such 
errors. a 

As the organs of sense are incapa- 
ble of modifying any impressions 
made upon them, sois the mind in- 
capable of exerting any power like 
volition, so as to change any of its per- 
ceptions; for unless the organs thro’ 
which impressions are conveyed to 
the mind, suffer some organic coercion, 
there is always a correspondence be- 
tween the object and the perception. 
Now as it is from perception that o- 
pinion proceeds, it will be necessary 
to show that the mind is passive in 
what has been called “its operations 
in the arrangement of Ideas.” It has 


'! been said that the mind “can vary the 


arrangement of Ideas, overlook some, 
sive a prominency to others, and work 
the whole up into different forms ac- 
l coardme tast d i itw:?? 
cording to its taste and ingenuity; 

‘we say it does not depend upon the 
“taste and ingenuity” of the mind 
that its perceptions assume so many 





| 


forms and relations, but upon the 
‘force of the perception, just as the 
virulence of a disease depends upon 
the force of its cause. That a chain 
of perception be removed it is not 
necessary, that the mind should set 


Out An active operation; but mereé- 
!¥thateobjects which are capable of 


producing more vivid and permanent 








impressions be substituted in the room 
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of those which produced the impres-) 


sions intended to be removed. 

Then. if the mind be passive in its 

reeption, it follows that the oft- 
spring of that perception must partake 
of the character of the soucre from 
which it emanates. Opinion therefore, 
which is the offspring of perception 
must be passive, and if passive then 
involuntary and consequently inno- 
cent. PHILOLOGoOs. 


——. + 


For the Miscellany: 


THE FUNERAL. 


There is something strikingly sol- 


emn and sublime in this rite, which 
fills the mind when duly exercised, 
with serious cogitations. The fool- 
eries and frolics of the profligate 
worldling, for a time, create a curios- 
ity not to be satisfied in a moment.— 
The play-house, that nursery of infi- 
delity, often affords to the votaries of 
fashion, seasons of vital amusement; 
but they become stale in the usage. 
Man finds nothing there, calculated 
constantly to satisfy that aching void 
which the world can never fill. But 
turn to this solemn rite, and you al- 
ways find a new theme to occupy a 
moment’s listlessness, in a quite dif- 
ferent way. It is true the outward 
ceremony presents a deal of sameness; 
yet, every beholder invariably feels 
more or less interest in every one 
which occurs. Perhaps it is a dear 
friend, that has just sunk beneath the 
stroke of death; and in such case, the 
scene in doubly mteresting., The ru- 
minations of a sorrowful heart, often 
turns in doleful reflections on the 
scene ybefore us—the thought, that 
we will never meet again in social 
conversation, this side the judgment 
seat of Christ;—that the companion, 
in whom all confidence was placed;— 
that the partner of our social fall has 
sunk from all these delightful scenes, 








—are recollections too heavy to be; 


supported; and we are forced to pour}; 








The Funeral. 
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forth a sudden, and overwhelming 
burst of grief, and pour it unrestrain- 
ed. In proportion as the deceased 
was held dear, in the same proportion 
will the sorrow be felt. Contemplate 
for a moment, the death of an affec- 
tionate husband or wife, robbed by the 
hand of death, of the partner of their 
affections. Oh! with what sadness 
would the miserable relict'sustain the 
heavy stroke! 


Although many are always seeking 
after high honors while engaged as ac- 
tors on this busy stage; in the grave 
there is no precedence. ‘The marble 
monument and the grassy sed, are 
the only marks which distinguish be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the hon- 
orable and the mean. And what does 
these dumb monitors inform us of 
but that beneath this narrow circum-* 
ference lies deposited, a name which 
was loved by all who knew it; or that 
it hides the ashes ofan only child. Per- 
haps under the little sphere rests a 
name known to the world by the great- 
ness of its deeds. But let us mark 
the contrast? ‘The man of years, 
whose head, ere the cold hand of death 
pressed him to leave this world was 
‘silvered over with age,’ quietly re- 
posing at the feet of an infant.—Her- 
vy describes the scene, very pathet- 
ically: “They were huddled,—at least 
they rested together, without any re- 
gard to rank or seniority. None were 
ambitious of the uppermost rooms, or 
chief seats, in this house of mourning. 
None entertained fond and eager ex- 
pectations of being honorably greet- 
ed in their darksome cells.” 

These facts caused this venerable 
and passionate writer to pen the fol- 
lowing reflections, so well suited to 
such an occasion:-—* Why then, said 
my working thoughts, Oh! why should 
we raise such a mighty stir about su- 
periority and precedence, when the 
next remove will reduce us all toa 
state of equal meanness? Why should 





we exalt ourselves, or debase others; 











since we must all one day be upon a 
common level, and blended together 
in the same undistinguished dust? 
Oh! that this consideration might 
humble my own and others pride: and 
sink our imaginations as low as our 
habitation will shortly be!” 

I never follow a corpse to its last 
small house, but my mind is occupied. 
with reflections on the important e- 
vent. It isa subject calculated to 
call forth the most tender and lively 
sensibilities of the heart. God has 
called a mortal before his dreadful 
tribunal, to answer for the deeds done 


in the body; and who knows but I | 


may be the next? “Dreadful thought! 


Summary. 
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In the year ending March 31, 1823; 
the Virginia Bible Society have, by 
extra exertions, sold 377 Bibles, and 
gratuitously bestowed on the poor and 
destitute, 345. ‘They have also sold 
522 Testaments, and given to the 
poor 186, making a total of 1450. The 
number of Bibles and Testaments dis- 
tributed since the origin of the Socie- 
ty,is 11,457. The cash received by 
the Treasurer in the last year, is 
1198 dollars. 


Pelo Penang or Prince of Wales 
Island, contains about 35,000 imhabit- 
ants. 1,300 are native Christians. 
8,000 are Chinese, the rest are Ma- 
lays, &c. Here are six Schools un- 








Meet God while unprepared? No!— 
no—Let me fly to the ends of the 
earth frem his face—Let me be ani- 
hilated into eternal nothingness”—is 
the language of the heart which has 
found no refuge in the Saviour. How 
different the language of the dying 
believer. He does not fear to meet 
his God:s—“Come Lord Jesus, come 
quickly!’ is the devout request of his 
soul; while he looks with an eye of. 
faith to the purchased inheritance, 
which remains for him; and which is 
just opening to his view. He can 
truly say— 


i 


' 
} 


“Cheer’d with Thy light, the dreary vale 
Losses its horror and its gloom.” 


———_<j———~. 
SUMMARY. 


In the report on the state of reli-| 
yion in the presbytery of Oneida, N. 
York; adopted at a meeting in Feh. 
1823; it is stated, that in the congre- 
gations of Utica, Paris, and Schen- 
ando, there have been hopeful ingath- 
erings of souls. Also at Herkimer, 
and Little Falis, there is an increas- 
ing attention. ‘The monthly concert 
of prayer is generally observed. Sab- 
bath schools are in successful progress; 
and the hope is cherished, that the 
state of the churches and of religion 
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'der the direction of the London Mis- 


'sionary Society—two Chinese, and 


‘four Malay. In these schools, the 
Scriptures and Tracts are read, even 
‘by Chinese and Mabometan teachers. 
Among the Malay youth,native teach- 
-ers will soon be obtained. Several, 
-of both sexes, read the New Testa- 
“ment with ease. The cost of the Ma- 
lay school is but $10 per month, af- 


. ter its first establishment—Bos. Rec. 


} 


| After April, 1822, in less than one 

year the Russian Bible Society des- 
patched 145,000 copies of the Bible 
into the interior of that country.— 
| ‘The Swedish Bible Society since its 
establishment, has circulated nearly 
200,060 copies.-ib. 
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Mission College at Caleutta.—The 
society for promoting christian knowl- 
‘edge, Eng. has given £6,000 for the 
| purpose of finding five scholarships 
in this Instigution. 


Columbia College Soctety.—The ob- 
ject, of this association is, to promote 
missions, and the education of poor 
and pious young men for the ministry. 
More than $100 were subscribed by 
the students atits formation. 


The Young Men’s Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society of New-York, held 











in general, is Improving. 
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‘their fourth anniversary April 21. 
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Addresses were delivered by clergy- 
men of different denominations, and a 
collection taken up. ‘Thomas Todd, 
a young lad belonging to one of the 
Sabbath Schools, presented a small 
box containing three hundred and thir- 
ty-three cents, which he had collect- 
ed during the year, for the cause of 
missions. 

In Hudson river district, more than 
9000 persons have been added to the 
Methodist church within three years. | 


—— 


Important Foreign News. 





By late arrivals at New-York, London pa-} 
pers tothe 22d April have been received, | 
bringing the intelligence that hostilities had 
commenced between the French and Spanish. 
The information which follows is by way of 
Boston. 


The French army, headed by the Duke 
«’Angouleme, entered Spain on the 7th April, 
and had invested St. Sebastian and Pampelu- 
na They met, however, with a spirited re- 
sistance from the Spaniards.— 7'wo severe and 
bloody skirmishes had taken place, in which 
the invaders suffered a decided disadvantage. 
A dreadful war appears inevitable.-—The first 
blow has already been struck; and Spain is 
now a field of blood. Ch. Watchman, 
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MARRIED--On Tuesday the 13th inst. by 
the Rev. Thomas Hoge, of Washington, Pa 
Ross Wilkins, Esq. attorney at law, to Miss 
Maria Louisa, daughter of Mrs. Jane Dun- 
can, all of the city of Pittsburg. 


—In Fngland, the young Earl of Cholmond- 
ely, to Madame Jerome Bonuparte, tormerly 
Miss Patterson, of Baltimore. 


Also, Lord Peter, nephew to the Duke of 
Norfolk, to Lady Harvey, relict of Col, Hayv- 
vey, aid-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, 


and formerly Miss Canton of ers 
————ap -'~ 


os 
- OBITUARY NOTICES. 


DIE D—At Mechanicksburg, in 
the 23d "he of his age, Mr. Amasa 
George, late of the county of Phila- 
delphia. 

Departed this life, about 3 o’clock 


on the morning of the 19th inst. Mr. 
John M. Maclay, Esq. Sheriff of 











Franklin county, aged about 43. 






For the Miscellany. 


MATTHEW VIII. 24, 25, 26. 


Tost on life’s tumultuous ocean, 
When the tempest veils the sky, 

And the waves in wild commotion, 
Seem to threaten danger nigh. 


When we scarce our course are keeping, 
And our hope is almost o’er, 

Then we think our Jesus sleeping, 
Guards his followers no more. 


Still some thoughts of hope we cherish, 
And we lift our earnest prayer, 

‘Jesus save us or we pastehe 

- We are sinking in despair!” 


Then unto the billows speaking, 
He commands them—*Peace, be still,”’ 
While he chides us for our seeking 
Thus to doubt his sovereign will. 


Then o’er waters gently flowing, 
Our swift bark floats on in peace, 
Wafted by the breezes blowing 
Softly o’er smiling seas. 
JUBAL. 


HYMN. 
BY HENRY KIRK WHITE. 


The Lord, our God, is Lord of all, 
His station who ean find? 

I hear him in the water-fall! 
I hear him in the wind. 


If in the gloom of night I shroud, 
His fuce I cannot fly; 

I see him in the evening cloud, 
And in the morning sky. 


He lives, he reigns in every land, 
From winter’s polar snows, 

To where, across the burning sand, 
The blasting meteor glows, 


He smiles, we live; he frowns, we die; 
We hang upon his word— 

He rears his red right arm on high, 
And ruin bears the sword. 


He bids the blast the fields deform— 
Then, when his thunders cease, 

Sits, ike an angel ’mid the storm, 
And smiles the winds to peace. 
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